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1. INTROIXICTION 
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• drtallad mratem description ct one eouree ae a nlcio- 

^haele on experlnentatlon and Ito foeus on Innovation 
^ ** achieving quality education aakes It Inpotalble to aelect my 

courses ana departments, but also change In system ooeratlon is to ho ovnoAto.! 
to^cur within «Mh emrse. Each of the courses Is still in the develotNaental 

oJSSiioSrSS “Sblnui^^ organlMtionai 

Phr^fetalonala In the Instructing proceea are continually 
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II. D1SCU8310!I 



A. OVERALL OBSCRIPIFION OF THE COURSE 

The content of the 10th«grade eoelal atudles course is American History. There 
are four sections in the course. Section A, iihich has 64 students^ meets during 
the first hour of class. Section nhich has 99 students, meets during the 
third hour of class. Section C, uhlch has 66 students, meets during the sixth 
hour. Section D, uhlch has 57 students, meets during the first hour, the same 
time as Section A. 

The course Is divided into 10 content areas such as the following: Colonial 

America, Revolutionary America, Constitutional America, etc. 

The course was organized on a Continuous Progress Plan the previous year. 
Students were required to attend the lectures as a total group, but were free 
to work at their own pace during the time allotted to individual study and in 
their homework tism. The teacher lectures were recorded on audio ta^ so that 
students who were absent or needed review could call the tiqpea for play* 
back in one of the individual study carrels of the learning resource center. 

It was the feeling of the instructional staff that the audio playback was less 
effective than listening to the lectures because the students would not have 
the benefit of the visuals. 

Students scheduled tests on an Individual basis. The tests, which were objec* 
tlve, were administered and scored by a teaching aid in the teacher office area. 

Students were required to take a progress quiz before they scheduled the test 
on the unit. They were required to obtain a sccire of four (a score of four 
indicates that the student had answered 90^ of the test Iteiw correctly) out of 
a possible score of nine before they were allowed to take the unit test. If 
they obtained a score of three on the first test, they were required to obtain 
a score of four on a second progress quiz before scheduling the unit test. A 
score of four was also required on the unit test before the students were 
allowed to continue to the next unit. 

Although a large majority of the class tended to move at the same rate, the 
spread between the extremes increased as a fhnctlon of time. At the end of the 
year, com students were three or four units ahead of the majority of the class. 
The increased spread placed more and more demand on the resources, so that tests 
and asslgnmnts had to be prepared ahead fbr the total course* The la^ number 
of students, the relatively low student/teacher ratio of I/ 50 , the lack of 
materials, and the resources to produce the materials In sufficient time to meet 
the demands necessitated discontinuance of the Continuous Progress Plan for the 
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lOth-year social studies course. H6wever, the Interface between the ninth-year 
World History course which was operating on the Continuous Progress Plan and 
the lOth-year American History course which Is organised In the more traditional 
lockstep manner produced one problem. About a third of the students entering 
the lOth-grade course had not coeqpleted the requirements of the ninth-grade 
course. These students were placed In the American History course and the 
teachers were Instructed to give them work In both World History and ^uerlcan 
History. Sixteen of these students were so far behind that It van necessary 
to fom a special subgroup and to x^uce the amount of work eiq»eeted of them In 
the two cotirses. 
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Althouc^ the school could not continue use of the Continuous Progress Plan In 
social studies, current practice still utilizes some fairly Innovative features 
as far as scheduling of class periods and presentation of materials Is concerned. 

Each senior high social studies course meets four times a week. Each class 
meeting lasts for 70 minutes. Figure 1 shows the general flow of activities 
In the course. If a teaching team consisting of the section teacher and a 
second teacher, or a teaching aide acting as a teaching assistant, are present, 
the teacher introduces the wozic for the day and the teaching assistant takes 
attendance (Box 1). If only the teacher Is present, he takes the attendance 
first and then Introduces the work (Boxes 2 and 3). Following the Introduction 
of the worit to be done, one of five types of activity follows: a lecture by 
the teacher that usually lasts for 20 to 30 minutes (Box 4); a presentation 
mediated by a n onhum a n agent* such ns a video tiq^ presentation; a television 
bror<dcast via the closed circuit television (OOTV); h 16 m film via projector 
or CCTV; a f Umtrlp via projector or CCTF; an audio Upe distributed via the 
Dialog System (Box 9); a progress quiz on a unit test by the ela#>> (Box 6); 
work in small groups insisting of approximately 16 students (Boit 7); or work 
in indepe^nt study (Box 8). If time is still remaining following any one of 
these activities, the students may be either assigned to or contlnm to work In 
small group work (Box 9) or independent study (Box 10). Five minutes before 

the end of the hour, all students report back to the cUssroom where the period 
Is closed. 



Two lectures or a film and a lecture asre usually presented each week. 

Table 1 shows the estimated amounts of time that are devoted to each of the 

first row the estimated average time for each of the 
^ ikown. The estimated frequencies are shown In the second row. 

The third row ihows tte estimated amount of time devoted to each activity durlm 
a four-wMk period. (The four-week period Is used as the average length of tlm 
for « unit of work based on the fact that there are Uo weeks In a se&l year 
^ lO^lts of work In the coutm. Each of the major activities ebould occur 
at least once in a unit of work. ) The total amount of course time per unit Is 
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Figure 1. Oenerel Flow of Activities in Tenth Year Soc. Studies Course 
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70 X 16 ■ 1120 alnutbt. The fburth rov contains tlia percentage of the total 
course tlaie devoted to each of the major activities. The eii^th colt^ includes 
the time devoted to miscellaneous categories of activity such as school announce* 
ments, holidays^ and special programs. 

The probabilities of occurrence associated vith eaeb of the major activities is 
shown in Figure 1 at each of the branch points. (These figures will be used in 
the ccsq^ter simulation study of the course. ) 

Three kinds of activities may occur in groiq^ yotki group discussion^ groi^ 
research projects, and academic gomes. Figure 2 shows the flow of activities 
and the associated probabilities of occurrence in small group woric. Five of 
the kO lOMks were kPonh on the academic gums. Approximately half of the 
remaining time in group work was divided equally between group research and 
group discussion. 

Figure 3 shows the procedures used In group research work. The usual procedure 
is to divide each of the course sections into four groiqps for grohp work. The 
else of the groiqps generally varies from I6 to 29 students. Because of the 
large nuniber of students and the limited resources in the learning center, each 
group must assign a representative to perform the reference work for the group. 
All group work is usually conducted at the seme time. Each group is required 
to elect a recorder whose reeponsibillty is to keel? a log of the groups* 
activities and its conclusions. The groups may or may not elect a chairman 
depending upon the group desire. 

The teacher or teachers rotate from group to group during the time that is 
devoted to groep work. The teacher tends to Ihnction as a resource person at 
this time rather t h a n ta kin g active control of the activity. Instnctlon at 
beginning of the semester is devoted to teaching group skills and group 
reeponslblllties. 

During independent study time, students usually stay in the classroom and work 
on their own individual assigrants. The teacher or teachers are available at 
this time to provide individual help to those students idio need it. 

B« SPECIAL SUBCBOO^—SEMIIMR GROUPS 

Special groins that are designed to allow more intensive study in depth are 
formed in 10^-year Social Studies course. One of these groiqps is formed for 
each of the four sections. Each seminar group consists of spproximately six or 
seven student. The teachers select students whose records indicate spec ia l 
interest and/or ability for woric in social studies. These students are asked 
if they want to participate In a seminar group. Students who are given these 
invitations mey Choose not to participate. If a student does not choose to 
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Figure 2. Flow of Activities in SiaU.l Group \^rk 
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Figure 3* * Plow of Activities In Group Research Rbrk* 
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participate in the seminar groups he may elect to work in depth on his own. 

In this ease, he may work ^ad of the class at his own rate on the regular 
course content and he can work on a light research project i«lated to his own 
interests. 

The s e m in a r groups work with the teacher in selecting items of interest for 
depth study. The students may or may not select a leader of the group. They 
meet every day and decide what they want to do. They may choose to spend the 
time reading independently or they may cazry on a discussion of some topic. 

These special students are free to use the library at the Junior college. 

Tests given to students in special subgroups are always of the essay rather than 
the objective type. 

C. MBDId USED HI THE GROUPS 

The following media are used in the course for presentation of course-related 
information: films presented via closed-circuit television (CCTV), filmstrips, 

audio tapes, presentation of video taped programs, academic games, and visual 
materials prepared hy the Graphic Arts Department. In addition to the special 
media, each student is assigned a book for the course; in addition, a supply 
of books is available for reading in the classroom. Students may also purchase 
pocket editions from a wide selection of choices at the schocl. Extra media 
resoxirces for use in the learning resource laboratory are described in the 
introductory volume in this series. 

!• Film Presentation 

A film is shown ^roximately evexy two or three weeks. The films vary in 
length from 11 to 29 minutes. 

Films are obtained from the Broward County School District Film Library. The 
teachers select films from a list supplied by the County Film Library. An 
attenpt is made to obtain the film a few days in advance of the time scheduled 
for presentation so the teachers can conduct a prevlefr. If films arrive too 
late for preview or for presentation at the scheduled time, they are previewed 
by the teachers for possible use next year. The time for presentation of the 
film is s che dul e d several weedcs in advance. The teacher schedules the film 
through the librarian. The film can be Shown in class via conventional pro- 
jector or arrangements made to show via eCTV. On the day that the film is 

schedu^d to be shown by CCTV the teacher calls Mr. Dale and tellt ulm idien he 
is ready for presentation. 

a~, .* the flrrt of the Mhool year, Mnerimt 
dlfn^t to obtain. Sowever, because Nova is organized on a trimester plan, 
and the o^r schools are organized on a semester basis, a gap soon develops 
between where Nova classes are in their course work and where classes in other 
schools are, so that as the school year progresses, films are easier to obtain. 
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The Social Studies department originally planned to obtain the fl3jne well in 
that they could video tape them and use the video tapes for presen* 
tatlon. However, legal barriers have prevented this procedure. 



2. Use of Audio Tapes 



When the course was organized for Continuous Progress Plan, all lectures were 
taped and made available on cartridge for individual listening. The lectures 
were recorded by arranging with Mr. Carls to record the lecture via the Intercom 
system at the time the lecture was being delivered. The students could listen 
to the lectures by calling up the tape by dial selection from the study carrel 
in a learning resource center. Recordings of lectures were discontinued because 
the teaching staff felt that the lectures were degraded without the accompanying 
visual aids and because the Continuous Progress Plan was discontinued. This 
procedure may be restarted in the future for students who have missed lectures 
or for special studente who are allo^d to work ahead of the group. 



*!??*®?* 1*^5***^ Tapes" in American History are available and can be used by 
individual students both for review and as an introduction to units* 



3 . Video Tape Presentation 



VldTO tapes m used primarily to record lectures or discussions with special 
yisiTOrs to the school or to the area. These video tapes are later played back 
to the classes. The legal barriers and the costs of video tapes prohibits 
extensive use of this service for recording and storing lectures and films. 



Specially Prepared Visual Dienlaya 



A graphic artist is available for preparing visual displays requested by the 
teachers to be presented to classes via the overhead projectors that are avail- 
able in each classroom. He al^ keeps a file of visual aids that are available 
However, ^^^s service is in such demand that the requestor has a long waiting 
period and must have the lecture prepared well in advance of the time for * 

Jbr the viaual is "rush," the graphic artist will 
prepare^ visuals while the instructor waits, but obviously this "rush" service 
tS? eenerally provided. The pc^le in the Social Studies Department fSS 
that the ^phlc arts service is used mostly by personnel in the Arts 

Building, because the Graphic Arts facility is in that building. 



Filmstrips 



Alttou^ fll^trlps are available, none of them are with sound. The teachers 

types of viBiml Ueplsye U preferable to the 
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6. Books 



HUtory textbook. In eddltion, 100 booka 
on eeonaolea, 1(» books on govemment, and 100 books on history are available 
itor elBse use. Ihese books are stored on a cart uhleb Is vhe^d f*o« -i— 
to class. Books are controlled by requiring students to sign out tar them. 



7* Microfilm 



Minimal use has been made of the microfilm service because not enough — 
are available for vlcswlng documantae 



De INFOBMAnOir-FROCESSING FROCBIXIRES 

Semlautroated procedures are used for attendance accounting and test scoring, 
la Attcpdance Accoun,t*«f[ 



’3*' attendance will be taken during the first 
ge ^d of t he Previously, attendance was taken during the first part of 

students arrived on late buses. 5toe 

procedure unbll. bhls year been: 



Students sat In seats that have been assigned to them. 



student assistant checked the 

empty seats against the seating chart. 






• la! cards with the student names were pulled. 

. The list of absentees was printed with EAM accounting machinery. 
. The list was sent to the administrative office for use. 

Test Sco ring and Evaluation 






us •“* grrted by the teacher; the unit qulszes 

are objective tests which are scored by a tea<^lng aide. quwaes 
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The plan at the beginning of the school year was to require a grade of four or 
higher on the unit quis before a student could qualify for the unit test. The 
student could take three foras of the unit quis before he irould be forced to 
take the unit test. Actual practice did not confom to the plan. Four units 
involved only one quis for all students; one unit included two quisses^ one 
unit had three quisses^ and four units had no quis. 

The unit tests axe scored by convuter. The procedure is as follows: 

. Students record their responses to test items on a mark sense card. 

Each card provides space for as many as 100 five-choice multiple choice 
answers. 

. Arrangements axe made for scoring of tests by computers in the county 
offices in advance. 

. The test cards axe delivered to the data processing center with the keys 
for scoring. 

. A computer program scores the tests and provides the following data: 

(1) the number of items answered correctly by each student; (2) the 
number of items answered incorrectly by each student; (3) the answers 
that were selected on all wrong responses for each student; (4) for 
each item in the test the number of correct and incorrect responses; 
and (5) the class average and standard deviation. 

• These data are usually returned to the teacher several days after they 
are sent to the data processing center if arrangements for test scoring 
have been made in advance. 

Vfhen the teachers receive the test scoring data printouts, they establish the 
grading procedures and assign a grade in the form of a stanlne score from I-9 
on the test. 

E. USB OF SPACE 

Most of the instruction in lOth-grade social studies takes place in large lecture 
halls because of the large nunber of students in each class. Students usually 
organize for sm al l groiq^ work by meeting in different areas of the large lecture 
hall. Independent study is done by the students at .their seats in the large 
lecture hall. learning resource areas are available to students only on an 
individual basis, because there are too many students. Only appointed represen- 
tatives of groiq^s within the class can go to the resource center fOr materials. 



